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never buy any other. 
air, where we cool it. 
long that it cannot cause biliousness. 


we sterilize every bottle. 
¢ to extremes. 








we spend to attain it. 
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Bottling. 





How Schlitz beer is brewed, you would 


How we filter it through white wood pulp. 
How cleanliness 1s carried 


You would see plate glass rooms, filled with filtered 


You would see glass-lined tanks where we age it so 


How 


You would realize better how much purity means 
if you saw the methods we use, and the amount that 


Ask for the Brewery 


See that the cork or 


The B e e r crown ts branded Schittz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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"THOUSANDS have discarded the idea of making 
their own cocktails,—all will after giving the 
CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and mellowed 
with age make them the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
base), Manhattan (Whiskey base). 
The following label appears on every bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 
Hartford 


New York London 





Poztonr, 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients 
is prepared of purest materials, 
The Wooden Box retains the 
ame sees until the last 
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The Knell of Conversation 


T IS reported that the blight of bridge has fallen | 

on Paris, and the beau monde is reduced to the 
American pastime of sitting silently around a table, 
with preoccupied air and eyes glued on a handful of | 
cards. The talk-killing game has forced its way into | 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and the chatter of the| 
élite no longer enlivens the boulevard fashion cen- 
ters. The bridge mania has subdued the gay Gallic 
temperament to silence and cold calculation. 

Paris is much to be pitied. Perhaps it is even more 
to be pitied than the United States, for Americans 
have never excelled in the fine art of conversation, 
and therefore have not lost so much in capitulating 
to the card mania. But the French, and especially 
the Parisians, have for centuries been the finest talk- 
ers in the world. With them oral communication has 
not been a perfunctory exercise, as in England and 
America, but an art cultivated for its own sake. In 
Paris, a good address, a ready wit and a fluent tongue 
have always been the open sesame to the salons of | 
the great. Men of genius have spent their talents in| 
mutual exchange of ideas, and in the spontaneous| 
entertainment of social circles, even more than they 
have salted and packed away their mental product | 
between the covers of books. Even yet a witty re- 
mark, a clever jest or a new epigram will travel the 
rounds of the salons, ateliers and cafés. 

The French people probably have a natural ad- 
vantage of the rest of the world, in language as well 
as temperament, for conversational purposes. The 
French tongue is so fluent, so musical, so subtle in 
suggestion, so rich in variety of phraseology that it 
lends itself perfectly to the easy exchange of thought. 
And when it is spoken with the grace and charm of 
the typical boulevardier or the facile Parisienne, the 
expression becomes the perfect embodiment of the 
idea. Words, utterance, intonation, facial setting and 
bodily emphasis all combine to make the clever 
Frenchman a fine talker. 

But now, it seems, the conversational paragon is 
to sink to the uninteresting level of the rest of us. He 
will not talk except when spoken to or when some- 
thing really important clamors for utterance, and 
then, perhaps, he will merely grunt an assent or jerk 
out a curt phrase, like a city editor giving orders 
through the telephone or a broker telling his agent 
to’sell quick. Social intercourse will lose its ease and 
beauty and its variety of expression, and ideas will 
no longer be current coin. Eventually men and 
women may have as little to say to each other when 
they meet as they have now in America. The Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, can do just two things well—play 
cards and “josh.” The Parisians, lacking the “ josh- 
ing” spirit, will be reduced to the barren extremity 
of simply playing bridge.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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R. STARLING, before the Royal Commission | 

on Vivisection, said: ‘The dog is devoted to 
man; it is the friend of man; it cares for man much | 
more than for its own kind, and that is why we care 
for the dog.’”’ Yet Dr. Starling insists that the dog | 
is the most suitable animal for experimentation 
“because it has grown out of man; it has been valu- 
able to man.” Asked “But why is it so valuable to! 
man for experimentation?” Dr. Starling replied: 
“Because we are continuing our struggle for ex-| 


‘istence. The dog has been employed by man to help | 


him in his struggle on earth.”—The Abolitionist. | 


_ | 


RS. BOOFER (meditatively, over her book): | 
How true this is! 
Mr. Boorer (bracing himselj/): Well, Maria, 
don’t keep me in suspense. What is it about us men? 
—Exchange. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 





“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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a» Motoring === 


oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 
ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 


engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 
proper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 
where in barrels and cans of varying 
capacities. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Follow up the beneficial effects of 
your vacation and fortify your 
health to withstand the 
campaign of work and 
worry by drinking 


EVANS’ ALE 


It will keep 
you in the path of 
good health and robustness 
and impart a vigor and refresh- 
ing solace to both brain and body. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants,Oyster & Chop Houses, Everywhere 








RIENTAL RUGS and carpets are either cleaned 
without changing colors or dyed to exquisile shades to 
match surroundings by JULES DOUX, French 

Dyer and Cleaner, 6 Burnet Street, Utica, N. Y. 








MORTON TRUST COMPANY 
38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 

- $2,000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $8,201 ,262.72 


OFFICERS: 


Levi P. Morton, President. 


Capital, . . - 


Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 


James K. Cort jere, Vice-Pres. H. M. Francis, Secretary. 


Paul D. Cravath, Counsel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Levi P. Morton Paul D. Cravath 
Thomas F. Ryan G, G. Haven 
Charles H. Allen James N. Jarvie 
Edward J. Berwind Jacob H. Schiff 
Harry Payne Whitney 





























HE Cadillac, because of its wonderfully efficient and simple 

construction, its minute mechanical accuracy, its perfect bal- 
ance at every point, is, without exception, the most economical in 
operating expense of all motor cars. To bring you right down to 
solid facts on this point, we have prepared a book entitled 


‘* The Truth about the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One ”’ 


giving unbiased opinions and actual experiences and expenditures 
of 164 Cadillac owners. Full of interesting performances and live 
information. Free, if you write at once for Booklet No. 45. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. Mem. A. L. A. M. 




















Brewster & Co. 


Automobiles 


SHOWING A BREWSTER DEMI-LIMOUSINE BODY 
ON A 45 MERCEDES 


Automobile bodies of every style ready for mounting; also made to order 
to meet special requirements. Cars complete, mounted on leading chassis kept 
in stock, and ready for immediate delivery. No coach work in Europe 
or America surpasses this work in quality or design. 


Engine and body repairing done in shortest time by skilled workmen only 


Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street, New York 
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FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 





GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 




































| The Bayshore 
| WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 18th, The-Junior Champion | 
| The Willow Handicap The First Special 





AUTUMN MEETING 


THE BROOKLYN 
JOCKEY CLUB 


GRAVESEND, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mon., Sept. 16th io Sat., Sept. 28th 


Racing Dates and Order of Stake Events : 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 2sth 

The Holly Handicap 

SATURDAY, SEPT. arst | THURSDAY, SEPT. 201 

The HitchcockSteeple-| The Occidental Handi- 
chase | cap 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 27th 

| The Culver — 

| SATURDAY, SEPT. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 16th 
The Flatlands 
The Oriental Handicap 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 17th 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 20th 
The Speculation 





THURSDAY, SEPT. roth MONDAY, SEPT. 23d 


The Oceanview Handi- The Albemarle The King’s iene 
cap | Steeplechase 
The Brookwood, TUESDAY,SEPT. 24th | TheProspect Handicap 


| The Hindoo | The Second Special 
First Race at 2.30 P. M. Each Day 
Track can be reached via Long Island Railroad; also via Electric Train and 
Trolley Service from Brooklyn Bridge, 39th St. Ferry, etc. 


PHILIP J. DWYER, FRED. REHBERGER, 
President. Secretary. 


Steeplechase 


Office: 
399 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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On a Friend's Fiftieth Birthday 
(To E. S. M.) 
LD? What, grow old? What’s fifty years, I ask? 
Hair turning gray? A wrinkle round the eyes? 
A certain look of being extra-wise ? 
A liking for the sun in which to bask ? 
A fondness for the comfort of the flask ? 
Do longings for a vanisht past arise ? 
Do molehills seem like mountains in disguise ? 
Is early rising now a dreaded task ? 


Oh pshaw! That’s purely physical! The Heart— 
That is to say the Spirit—is all right. 
Just in the jocund prime of Life thou art 
With thirty, forty goodly years in sight. 
And may the skies above thee still be bright, 
The genial gods their grace to thee impart! 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 


UST as the most disgruntled citizen will stand by his country 
when it is attacked from abroad, in a like manner a man’s 
conscience will never trouble him so long as he is the object of 
persecution. Otherwise New York’s seats in the national Sen- 
ate must have been vacated by resignation months ago. 


Pinched on $50,000 a Year 


HE well-to-do are as yet the chief sufferers from the money- 
pinch. The papers report very extensive relinquishment 

of automobiles by owners who are suffering from fiscal disa- 
bilities, and are going back to roller-skates. Persons addicted .« 
to fashionable life tell of severe embarrassment among their 
acquaintances, especially those who have been cut down from 
easy circumstances to incomes of about fifty thousand a year 
and have had to change their habits. They are not joking 
when they say this. To families that have been used to live on 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty thousand a year, a fifty-thousand 
dollar income looks like affluence, but when a household has 
adjusted itself to an annual expenditure twice or thrice as 
great as that, it seems a poor, awkward sum, overlarge for 
picturesque simplicity, and not big enough for real style. 

Fifty thousand a year is the income of only about one 
million. When one considers how moderate a fortune that is 
considered in these days to be, the pinch of the fifty-thousand- 
dollar incomes can be easier understood, 


HE true critic is one who can appreciate something he 
doesn’t like. 








“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. L. SEPTEMBER 12, 1907 No. 1298 
Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. A. Mitchell, Pres’t. A. Miller, Sec’y and Treas. 
17 West THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YorK. 


OME of the papers, 
notably our neighbors, 
the World and the Sun, 
make boisterous objec- 
. tion to let- 
ting the 
President play with 
the Navy. It seems 
to have been arranged 
to send pretty much all 
our extra-good warships around the 
Horn next winter to San Francisco and 
Seattle. Against this the World makes 
protracted and noisy protest in doubled 
leads, while the Sun regularly mutinies 
and threatens to tell Congress and have 
the President restrained. 

Inasmuch as it is one of the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the President to 
play with the Navy, Lire is not yet ready 
to make objection to his sending Admiral 
Evans’s fleet of battleships anywhere he 
sees fit. Brother Laffan and Brother 
Pulitzer may be personally more compe- 
tent to boss the Navy than Brother Roose- 
velt is, but there is no doubt that Brother 
Roosevelt has, under the Constitution, 
the advantage of position. The news- 
papers doubtless govern the country, but 
they have to do it through the constituted 
authorities, and we hesitate to believe 
that direct newspaper interposition in the 
ordering of the Navy would be advanta- 
geous to the United States. 

It seems less than absolutely sure that 
the ships will be sent. It is sometimes 
enough to make a plan and take steps to 
carry it out without actually putting it 
through. This plan to send the battle- 
ship fleet to the Pacific will be very ex- 
pensive. ‘To coal the fleet over so long a 
voyage it a serious matter. The voyage 
to the Pacific is somewhat hazardous for 
battleships, and some say, and others 
deny, that there is a lack of dry docks out 
there in which the big ones can be repaired. 
Japan may not be pleased with the ex- 
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ploit, and the objection is made that the 
purpose of the voyage is to strengthen the 
hold of the Roosevelt Administration and 
policies in California and generally on 
“the Coast.” Furthermore, it is com- 
plained that the absence of our best fleet 
will leave the Atlantic seaboard unpro- 
tected for a year. 





— of the objections seems to us 
conclusive. There is now no spe- 
cial occasion that we know of to send a 
strong fleet to the Pacific, but very likely 
there will be occasion to do it some time, 
and if that time comes it may be an ad- 
vantage to have learned by actual experi- 
ment precisely what the difficulties of the 
operation are. 

If Congress thinks the plan unwise, it 
can probably make effectual objection to 
it, though the fleet may start before Con- 
gress meets again. But Congress, through 
its committees or in one way or another, 
will be able to inform itself as to the mo- 
tives and reasons that underlie the plan, 
and when it has done so it probably won’t 
meddle. 





HE United States Army would like to 
have better soldiers. Major-Gen- 
eral Greely says so in a report that has 
been published, and in which he also con- 
siders how it may be possible to get and 
keep them. Desertions trouble our Army 
very much. The annual report of the 
Judge-Advocate-General shows _ that 
nearly one-third of all the 3,913 trials by 
court martial last year were for deser- 
tion, besides 732 cases of absence with- 
out leave. But most of the deserters are 
neither caught nor tried. General Greely 
says that more than half of the deser- 
tions happen in the first year of service, 
and he recommends that the period of en- 
listment be extended to five years and 
that recruits be allowed to quit at the end 
of one year if they want to. 
Why do enlisted men desert? General 





Greely says it is because the army pay is 
small compared with wages in civil life; 
because of the suppression of the canteen 
and troubles with dives outside the posts; 
because of the low standard of recruits 
obtainable under present conditions; be- 
cause of the excessive amount of non-mil- 
itary work, hardships in long practice 
marches, bad habits, hostile attitude of 
civilians everywhere toward the army uni- 
form and dulness of life at some of the 
army posts. Pay them more, says Gen- 
eral Greeley; feed them better, march 
them less, give them back the canteen and 
make it possible for them to have more 
fun. 

He also favors increase of pay for offi- 
cers, and now that Congress has raised its 
own pay fifty per cent. it may give atten- 
tion to this recommendation. The Army 
and Navy in this country have never been 
professions that led to affluence, but in 
these days of high prices and high wages 
in civil life they lead to a much more 
acute degree of indigence than was con- 
templated when their pay tables were last 
revised. That happened thirty years or 
more ago, and any one who has to live 
now on what was reasonably good pay 
thirty years ago has need to be a master 
of economies. 





|‘ THE Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union had entire charge of the 
Army instead of only partial control, as at 
present, we believe the service would be 
more attractive than it is now, and would 
get a better class of enlisted men. As it is, 
the Temperance Women have availed to 
abolish the canteen and deprive the sol- 
dier of mild, legitimate stimulants, but 
have not had the power to provide any 
compensations. We do not doubt that 
if they could make Congress do just what 
they wished, they would put the pay of 
recruits at whatever notch was necessary 
to secure thoroughly nice young men with 
aversion to beer, and would supply them 
abundantly with amusements, and good 
food, and protect them from too much 
work. As it is, the W. C. T. U. has 
power to deprive, but not to bestow, and 
its ascend:ncy over Congress in army 
matters merely results in a depressing ex- 
ample of the evils of divided authority. 
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with care, lest it break or bend. His waistcoat is made 
of heavy woolen cloth, and in summer he wears one of 


heavier, thicker and warmer duck or cheviot. 


This 


warmth and thickness, however, are only in front, where 
nature has already protected the lungs and heart. At 
his back, where protection is required against draft or 
chill, the waistcoat is of thin muslin. 





A.8.trost 


The Young One: GEE! BUT THAT’S ROTTEN! 
The Old One: WELL! YOU CAN’T EXPECT EVERYTHING TO BE AS FRESH AS YOU ARE, 


Civilized 


(After reading ‘‘See the Woman” in Lire of Aug. 22.) 


EE the Man! 

He wears a hat of straw, stiffened with 
glue until it is like a tin pail; or of felt or 
silk, stiffened with gum shellac until it is 
like a cast-iron pot. Inside this unyielding 
brim is a thick band of hard, stiff leather, 
reinforced with inner bands of flannel. Re- 
sult : compression of the blood vessels of the 
scalp, causing undue perspiration, headache 
and baldness. 


About his neck in summer is a turn-down 
collar, hich is a high, stiff fence, of eight 
thicknesses of starched linen. This fits 
closely, leaving him unable to turn his head 
without great effort. Imbedded in this and 
tied in front in a thick, uncomfortable bunch 
is a tie of heavy cotton or silk, reinforced 
with linings of quilted canton flannel. 

His shirt has a stiff, unyielding front, of 
the firmness of a priest’s breast-plate. This 
must be donned with dexterity and worn 


His coat is built similarly, the fronts 
being reinforced with lapels of many 
linings. 

About his waist he buckles a belt 
so tightly as to interfere with breath 
ing and circulation, yet can rarely get 
it tight enough to achieve its own 
purpose. 

For this reason he must wear sus- 
penders, which are probably the most 
uncomfortable garment known. 

He carries a stick which has no 
pretense to use or beauty. 

He has dozens of pockets into which 
he never puts anything. 

He has buttons which button noth- 
ing, and buttonholes which are not to 
be used. 

He has strange jewelry of clumsy 
intent. Great buttons of uncouth 
shape must be thrust through stiffly 
starched layers of linen. Collar but- 
tons must be lost and hunted for. 

He has rings on his fingers, pins in 
his scarfs, chains across his breast, 
fobs dangling from his pockets, and 
studs in his shirts. 

He is not what he was created, but 
is what he has created. 

Is the Man a Savage ? 

No—he is the Lord of Creation! 

os. ars 
HAVE changed Black Jim’s 


” 


name. 

“So? What do 
now ?” 

“He isn’t going just right, pulls 
hard, breaks easily, shies at devil- 
wagons and gets on my nerves, and 
I’m calling him Theodore.”’ 


Fashion Note 


ORPORATION COUNSEL 

PENDLETON says the city’s 

paving suits are to be pressed. Sty- 

lish man! And the street-cleaners’ 

suits, too, no doubt. They will look 
nicer in creased trousers. 


you call him 


O WILLIAM H. TAFT on the 
stump: Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, William ? 
““EAPA, what is Mr. Rockefeller’s 
business ?”’ 
‘‘Not knowing about it, my son.” 
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IF RIP VAN WINKLE HAD SLEPT A HUNDRED YFARS LONGER 


Our Fresh Air Fund 








REVIOUSLY acknowl “The Lunch Account”.... $25 00 
0 $5,362 75 aa, eee 5 00 
Helen Spies and Dorothy he era 5 00 
MI oi. wiceikn-ewsdcre 2 00 Caleb Cresson Roberts... . - 5 00 
Alice F. Learned.......... 25 00 
fo ee 5 00 Weicciness venom $5,449 75 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Brown. . . I5 00 


Acknowledged with Thanks 


ESSRS. CHATLAND & LENHART, five barrels Brownsville Crackers. 
Colgan Company, second shipment of “‘ Taffy Tolu Gum”’ and boys’ caps. 


Postal from Life’s Farm 


EAR MAMMA: 

I received your postal Aug. 2, 1907, and I was very glad to hear from you, 
and will you please send me 10 cents as I want to buy more postals and more 
spending money. my cheeks are so fat that I have to pin them with safety pins 
and I am not a bit home-sick I like it very much and eat a lot. 

Your daughter, Kitty, love to all. 


Always Learning 


VERY day or two President 

Roosevelt learns something. 
Since he made the speech at Prov- 
incetown he must have learned that 
it was the Pilgrims, not the Puri- 
tans, who landed there. We guess 
he has learned also that some birds do sometimes set their 
own broken legs. The evidence to that effect has been highly 
persuasive. 
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Victory 

“Mrs. Fish has absorbed the situation.’’—Society news of the day. x 
T IS difficult to see how the struggle can be much further 
prolonged after this. To be sure, Mrs. Harriman may, if 
she chooses, resort to Fabian tactics, but to what avail? With 
the situation absorbed right out from under her feet, capitula- 
tion would seem, to the layman at least, quite the better part. 
More than likely those sections of the country whose mate- 
rial development has waited upon the event of this epochal 
contest will wish something more convincing before they be- 
lieve the war is over. Ought not the papers which print all the 
news that’s fit to print to come out with portraits of the situa- 

tion before and after absorption ? R. B. 


Yachting 


“HES a very prominent member of our yacht club.” 
“Indeed! What is his official capacity ?” 
‘Four gallons.” 


An Explanation 


IFE has received many inquiries as to the meaning of the 

cartoon “‘ Success,” published in our issue of August 29th. 

To enlighten these friends—for whose dullness we weep— 
we hasten to assert that its meaning is: 

Men to whom success is paramount hesitate to make no 

sacrifice—either of love, duty or honor. 




































A DINNER CALL 


Passing of the Téte-a-Téte 

HERE seems to be no hope for lovers any 

a more, except to take the public into their 
confidence. 

For where can we be alone with our 
best girl? 

Nature at one time offered several re- 
treats for this purpose. It was possible 
to secrete your girl in a glen, or lovers’ 
lane, where with a few low, passionate 
words you could make her acquainted 
with your feelings. Now, however, prac- 
tically every point of real solitude is covered 
by observation cars or seeing-the-landscape automobiles. 

At one time back parlors were places of refuge for people 
who were interested exclusively in each other. The back parlor 
now, however, is about the only place where the stock-ticker 
and the telephone can be kept from the servants. And the 
long distance may call up papa at any moment. 

Science should remedy this important matter at once. 
Lovers’ booths should be established wherever necessary. 

For a small nominal sum a man ought to be able to be alone 
with his best girl long enough to get acquainted with her. It 
is extremely awkward to be obliged to kiss a girl in a parlor-car 
full of people, at a crowded reception or in the presence of one’s 
chauffeur. A certain amount of exclusiveness is demanded, 
even by those who have learned not to quail at anything. 


‘hire 
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Booths may be divided into three classes—preliminary, 


courtship and engagement. After marriage one may com- 
fortably settle back into an innocuous publicity. But future 
generations demand that we may still be permitted to make 
love without being listened to. 


Classified 


IFE (heatedly) : George, I wonder you can maintain that 

Mr. Jones is kind to his wife! He has been away in 

Chicago for two weeks and hasn’t sent her a cent. What kind- 
ness do you call that ? 

HusBANnD: Unremitting kindness, my dear. 


Golf and Matrimony 
S AN illustration of the enthusiasm with which golf is pur- 
sued by its votaries, the following anecdote is told of a 
well-known Scotch author and a young friend of his : The two 
had spent the whole day on the links, and had had some close 
and exciting matches. As they left for home the elder man 
remarked : 
‘Do you think ye could play to-morrow, laddie ?”’ 
“Well,” answered the youth, ‘‘I was to be married to- 
morrow, but I can put it off.” 








E SHOULD not show all our faults at once to the woman 
who loves us—that is, if we desire to have her keep on 


loving us. 
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THE PATENT NOSTRUM GENTLEMAN 


SEE THE MAN’S FACE. IS IT NOT A NICE THING ? IS IT NOT WHOLE- 
SOME, FRANK AND GOOD? YES, IT NOT IS. WHAT TRADE GOES WITH 
SUCH A BEAUTIFUL EXPRESSION OF BENEVOLENCE? IS HE A MUR- 
DERER? HEAVENS! WHAT A QUESTION. NO, DEAR, OF COURSE NOT. 
HE OWNS A HARMLESS PATENT MEDICINE. OH, THEN HE HELPS 
HUMANITY? SURELY, HE HELPS A LOT OF THEM INTO A BETTER 


WORLD. 



































Tongue -Tied 


(‘Why are there no longer any great orators in this 
country?” anxiously inquires a contemporary 
HAT need we of orations now, 
Of burning words from finished scholars, 
When Justice sits with gilded brow 
And hears no eloquence but dollars ? 
ay Whyshould we sit with boredom racked 
C And hear a dreamer air his hobby 
To prove some patriotic fact 
Already settled—in the lobby ? 
23 | Would not it seem a trifle strange 
If some gray friend of corporations 
Should eulogize the Stock Exchange 
And praise the Beef Trust in orations ? 


Or would a trumpet-peal for war 
Receive the nation’s grateful bounty 
If uttered by some Senator 
Accused of stealing half a county ? 


Could statesmen of the present day 

See mighty-speaking ghosts before ’em, 
A Seward ora Henry Clay 

Would frighten or amuse or bore ’em. 


Steeped in contentment or in graft, 
The conscript fathers of the nation 

Would doze at Henry’s scornful shaft 
Or sneer at Webster’s inspiration. 


The cool indifference of greed 
The embers of enthusement quenches, 
And Lincoln, were he here, might speed 
His dearest words—to empty benches. 
Wallace Irwin. 


The Lord Will Provide 


ND the Man from Mars stopped beside a busy field filled 
with men, most of whom were working hard, while a 
few seemed to do nothing but eat, drink and make merry. 

And as he watched, one of those who worked came and 
lay down by the roadside. And the Man from Mars engaged 
him in conversation. 

“What is this I see in the field yonder? 
from Mars. 

“That is a community of human beings,’ 
man. 

‘‘What are they doing?” pursued the Man from Mars. 

“They are struggling for existence. Some, you see, are 
producing while some are merely consuming.” 

“Why do they not all produce ?” asked the Man from Mars. 

Well,” replied the workman, ‘‘by common consent those 
who work are entitled to receive back a fair share of what they 
produce. There are a few among us whom God, in his infinite 
wisdom, has appointed to consume what the workers do not 
get.” 

“Does it work out all right?’”’ continued the Man from 
Mars. 

“Yes, most of the time,” answered the workman. ‘‘As long 
as the consumers do their duty, the workmen’s dinner-pails 
are full. But sometimes even the much is consumed and 
destroyed by war and otherwise, and even the many men are 


” 


queried the Man 


’ 


replied the work- 
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taken from the ranks of the producers for the army and navy, 
and it is found that things are produced faster than they can 
be consumed.” 

“What happens then?” asked the Martian. 

“Then we have overproduction,” said the workman. ‘‘The 
principal trouble with our system is that the workman suffers 
most when we have too much. When we have overproduction, 
the consumers who own the land will not allow us to produce 
any more. And then, as there is no production, we cannot get 
a fair share of it. And then our dinner-pails become empty. 
And then we have to beg, steal or starve.” 

“And is the community contented with this arrangement ?” 
queried the Man from Mars, arising to depart. 

“Well, you see,” said the workman, “‘being a Chris- 
tian community, we also have ministers who teach 
us to be meek and humble and content with our lot 
and, besides, to change it would be revolution- 
ary, and revolutions are not good unless they 
have already happened.” Ellis O. Jones. 








The Unanswerable Query 
“DUT,” we say to the impressionist, “‘ you call 
this a study of a cow, and yet surely no cow 
ever looked like the one you have painted.” 
“True enough,” he says, pitying our lack of 
vision; ‘‘ but don’t you wish cows did look 
like that?” 
PUTTING good money intoa wife is often 
worse than into a gold mine; it is so 
yt much ‘harder to saddle her off onto some 
“HALF A ROGUE” one else. 
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Who Would Make the Worst President—and Why? 


$50 in Cash Will Be Given for the Cleverest 
Answer to the Above Question 
N° ANSWER should exceed 200 words. 
Each contestant may send in as many answers 
as he or she desires. 

Lire will publish, as soon as possible, after they 
are received, those answers which in the opinion of 
the Editors are worthy of publication. 

All answers must be received or or before Septem- 
ber 16th, 1907; the answer which in the judgment of 
the Editors is the best will be awarded the prize. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side 
of paper. The contestant’s name and address should 
be plainly written on each rnanuscript. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest 
Editor of Lir#, 17 West 31st St., New York. 

Manuscripts should be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, in case the author desires 
their return. 

No. 5 
F MR. FAIRBANKS, the man who 
has been “‘iced” for the trip to the 
White House by the Armours, the Ice 
Trust and the other Eleemosynary In- 
stitutions, is elected President, he will 
certainly be awarded the crabapple as the 
worst ever. The Glacial Period of pre- 

historic times would then have a rival. 

The White House will be glaciated into 
an ice-house, near which a smile or any 
outburst of mirth will send one into cold 
storage, where the victim can cool off 
with a volume of Fairbanks’s speeches 
and become eligible for the Indiana 

Order of Frozen Faces. 
Teddybears will be cast aside and 





ONE DAY A YOUNG MAN FROM DULUTH 
A PAIN IN HIS TOOTH. 


HAD A DEUCE 
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polar bears will come into popularity and 
become the ‘‘ Best Sellers.” 

The heavy thud of the Big Stick will 
be heard no more, but instead the ice- 
pick will swing at the behest of John D. 
and his affiliated friends. 

Because of the coldness and frigidness 
of the atmosphere at Washington, the 
Government will be compelled to main- 
tain a herd of reindeer to take those 
suffering from Fairbanksitis to the North 
Pole, to thaw out on a diet of real butter- 
milk and liquefied air. 


No. 6 


Fee LIFE: 
In reply to your inquiry, permit 


me to say that I am a firm disbeliever in 
government ownership of railways, and 
am, therefore, satisfied that Edward 
Henry Harriman would make the worst 
President of the United States. 

For those who believe.in the ownership 
of the railways by the Government, the 
election of Harriman is the solution of 
the problem, for in such an event the 
Government would own Harriman, and 
Harriman would soon own all the rail- 
ways not at present controlled by him. 

If you send check for prize prior to the 
publication of this letter, please make 
same payable to my order; if subsequent 
to publication, draw to order of my estate. 

ADOLPH EDWARDs. 








HE WAS TOLD TO TAKE GAS 
AND THE PAIN WOULD ALL PASS. 











No. 7 

HAT’S the matter with Nebraska ? 
Answer: Bill Bryan. As counter 
feit this Bill has twice been thrust upon 
us and cast back. His parents were Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryan, and he was so pre 
cocious and noisy that, for the first few 
days after his birth, he was mistaken 
for twins. 
from his invention of the everlasting, 
interlocking, reversible and adjustable 
Democratic platform. But how can he 
qualify for the Presidency? He doesn’t 
like cocktails and he can’t swim a stroke. 
Could he improve the golden oppor- 
tunity if he were to see a lady drowning? 
in the Cabinet. He 
doesn’t even know how to score in tennis 
and he never reads nature books. 

Bill! but what’s the use ? 
Bill is argentic, bimetallic, calorific, 


Now his bid for fame arises 


He never served 


Poor 
He never 
democratic, eruptive, frolicsome, gaseous, 
histrionic, imperialistic, jocose, knavish, 
lethargic, multiloquent, nomadic, ob- 
streperous, pastoral, quadrennial, rever- 
berant, somniferous, tautologistic, un- 
timely, vociferous, wearisome, xyloid 
yawl-rigged and zealous. He, probably, 
is a few other things of which I can’t think 
just now. and referendum; 
government ownership and free silver; 
the Commoner and Give 
me liberty or—can there be any Presiden- 
tial worse ? MILEs ENGLAND. 
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Initiative 


fiddlesticks ! 





IT PASSED—SO DID HE—THROUGH 
THE ROOF. 
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The Ball Is Up 

a? ERE we are again, those of us who have survived 
an especially silly summer theatrical season. May 
the law of averages make the regular season just 
beginning give the New York public some com- 
pensation for the cheap atrocities whose only ex- 
cuse for existence was that they were “summer 
shows.”’ Just why theatrical purveyors insist that 
the stage shall add frivolities and inanitiestothe 
other discomforts of the heated term is another of 
those unsolvable mysteries of the managerial brain. 
The most important development of the close 
season is the growth of our own pet Theatrical 
Trust into a far more important organization to be known as the 
Universal Theatrical Trust. It is to have a thousand billion 
dollars of capital, which was provided by Messrs. Klaw & Er- 
langer from the hot air prevalent during the summer. It will 
control not only the theatres of America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Cannibal Islands, but negotiations are in progress with 
prominent managers in Mars, Saturn, the moon and other stars 
and planets to place their houses under the control of the new 
trust. It will have a monopoly not only of all the legitimate stage 
entertainment in the universe, but will also take charge of all vau- 
deville, circuses, minstrels, Punch and Judy shows, church so- 
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ciables, county fairs, chicken fights and mumblety-peg. As usual, 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger will be the sole booking agents and will 
collect for their services five cents from every dollar paid by 
anybody in the entire solar system to see anything. 
* * * 
ITH the opening of the season comes the news of 
the death of Mr. Richard Mansfield. LIFE has 
~ never shared the estimation of Mr. Mansfield as an actor 
which endowed him with greatness in the belief of an 
undeniably large following, nor has it credited him with 
an unselfish and self-effacing devotion to the profession 
in which his name has gained such prominence. What- 
ever he did, however, he did lavishly and on a scale un- 
usual to-day on the legitimate stage. In eccentric char- 
acterization he was at his best, and his name will survive 
longest in connection with rdles which he apparently 
considered unworthy of his powers. 
* * * 
S A comedy any better when it’s musical? The trans- 
mogrification of our old friend “The Gallopers” into 
“A Yankee Tourist” by the addition of some clever 
lyrics by Mr. Wallace Irwin and some catchy music by 
Mr. Robin, together with the inclusion of a number of 
comely chorus persons, leaves the answer still in doubt. 
Even religion seems to be more popular with added 
musical features, so perhaps Mr. Hitchcock was not 
unwise in seeking to profit by that fact. The piece was 
amusing before, and it is certainly not less so now. 
* * * 
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ROM the giddy 

capital of France, 
via London, comes the 
vehicle chosen for this 
year’s display of Mr. John Drew’s stellar abilities. These have 
become so well defined, or, to put it more exactly, sostrictly limited 
by what his management evidently thinks the public expects of 
Mr. Drew, that it is enough to say that the leading réle in “‘ My 
Wife” is a well-bred man of the world approaching.or arrived at 
middle age, who finds himself in various predicaments in which he 
conducts himself as a more or less simple-minded gentleman should, 
and that Mr. Drew supplies to these requirements his well-known 
personality and his equally well-known ease of manner and artistic 
finish of method. Those of us who have seen him in parts de- 
manding greater accomplishment may be excused for regretting 
that in these days of few good actors Mr. Drew’s work is confined 
to such easy and pleasant lines. In Mr. Drew’s support Mr. 
Gottschalk brought to a part almost as prominent as the star’s his 
usual laughable personification of the well-born Englishman of 
stunted brain growth. The leading woman is Miss Billie Burke, a 
reimportation from England, who brought to an inconceivably in- 
génue part a daintiness and gracefulness of person, speech and 
manner unusual and highly agreeable. That long-time favorite, 
Mr. Morton Selten, transformed himself into an elderly French 
papa with amusing success. In its entirety, the cast showed care- 
ful and intelligent rehearsal, and the result was a smooth and 
charming performance. 

The play itself is a flippant comedy inspired by the possibilities 
of the French divorce law and deodorized for the Anglo-Saxon 
market. The plot hinges on the phenomenal innocence or igno- 
rance of a young French girl in the matter of the real meaning of 
marriage and her matter-of-fact assumption that her doting but 
not too elderly guardian will marry her temporarily, so that later 






















































































on she may marry the young man whom 
her parents oppose. This plan, carried out, 
leads to ludicrous complications, with a dé- 
nouement that may be easily imagined. 

Grant the impossible premises of ‘‘My 
Wife,” and the later developments of the 
piece make an entertainment which in itself 
and in its manner of presentation is worth 
the expenditure of an idle evening. 

* * * 


MORE serious attempt is 
‘Anna Karenina” at the 
Herald Square with Vir- 
ginia Harned in the title 
part. The word attempt 

is used advisedly, for it 
is an impossibility to condense Tolstoi’s 
monumental work into even the long 
play that this is. For dramatic purposes 
the study of Anna could at best be only 
sketched, and in the effort to do it in de- 
tail the authors have sacrificed dramatic 
force to unnecessarily prolonged episodes 
and to unnecessary talk by the minor char- 
acters. Even so, the play is an interesting 
effort, and the climax where Karenin traps 
his wife into admitting her love for Vrensky 
is a powerful one. In the final spectacular 
scene the bringing back of the lover at the 
moment of Anna’s suicide detracted from an 
effect which should be and doubtless will be 
startlingly realistic when the stage-hands 
learn how to handle the mechanical part of 
it properly. 

The principal acting falls to Virginia Har- 
ned and Mr. John Mason. Of both of them 
it must be said that they lacked elegance. 
It may be true that if you scratch the Rus- 
sian you find the Tartar, but both of these 
principals were absolutely lacking in the dis- 
tinction of poise and manner which might 










““ HOPE ON, HOPE EVER”’ 
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fall away in the height of emotion, but which 
would ungestionably be present in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of members of the highest 
Russian nobility. Notwithstanding this, 
the important scene between them was a 
powerful one. The work of the remain- 
der of the very large cast was of only average 
merit. 

Divested of some of its unnecessary talk, 
the play would be a very interesting one, al- 
though it might be very much better acted 
throughout. 

* + * 


R. FRANCIS WILSON, 

for this year’s medium, 
has taken not one but 
several leaves from ‘The 
Road to Yesterday,” one 
of last season’s successes. 
“When Knights Were 
Bold” is the same contrast of the folks of to- 
day in the costumes and customs of several 
centuries ago. This time the idea is treated 
farcjcally instead of sentimentally. Mr. 
Wilson is the commonplace baronet of to- 
day who is twitted with his lack of chivalric 
instincts by the dreamy-eyed and most at- 
tractive heroine, Paula Fredericks, with the 
result that in the second act the whole com- 
pany is set back into the times she prefers to 
our own. Intertwined with all this is a very 
hellish plot in which figure an Irish adven- 
turer backed by a Jewish financier, both of 
whom come to grief in both epochs. There 
is a great deal of Mr. Wilson in the piece, 
which will be esteemed an excellence by 
those who do not tire of Mr. Wilson’s meth- 
ods of fun-making. These are so well- 
known that any one who permits himself to 
become surfeited with them has only him- 
self to blame. 
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A GOOD deal more sparkling and cer- 
tainly less coarse than “The Dairy- 
maids”’ noticed below, is “‘The Girl from 
Lane’s” at the Lyric. Mr. Tom Wise simply 
can’t help being funny, and he and the com- 


’ 


pany are supplied with a whole lot of funny 
lines and situations by Mr. George Broad- 
hurst and some unusually distinctive music 
by Mr. Gustave Kerker. Inthe cast aresuch 
clever persons as Truly Shattuck, Georgia 
Lawrence and Robert Peyton Carter. The 
chorus, both in comeliness and sprightliness, 
puts the Britishers at the Criterion away 
back in the shade. 

“The Lady from Lane’s” is very good of 
its kind. 

* * * 


is HE DAIRYMAIDS” at the Criterion 

furnishes an excellent chance to con 
trast the slap-stick method of entertainment 
affected by Mr. Wilson with the English 
brand of the same commodity as supplied by 
Mr. Huntley Wright, who is considered ex 
cruciatingly funny by our British cousins. 
Energetic as is Mr. Wilson with his legs, 
arms and facial features, it is not to be de- 
nied that Mr. Wright at least seems to work 
considerably harder. There is not a moment 
when he is on the stage that he is not making 
a conscientious effort to earn his salary as a 
funny fellow. By contrast, Mr. Wilson’s 
methods are repose itself; but it must be re- 
membered that the British stage-clown must 
superimpose his own efforts on certain clas- 
sic and traditional actions which have been 
handed down through centuries and which 
the Briton insists upon before he will con- 
cede the possibility of individual improve- 
ment on what his grandfathers and their 
grandfathers have laughed at. 

“The Dairymaids” is the strictly con 
ventional English musical 
farce, no better than most 
and no worse than some. Part 
of its interest hinges on a con- 
signment of London chorus 
girls. Inspection shows that 
it was a case of carrying infe- 
rior coals to Newcastle. That 
is one American infant indus- 
try which needs no protection. 
The contrast is heightened by 
the fact that the pulchritudin- 
ous and American Julia San- 
derson is the prima donna. 

“The Dairymaids” 
so remarkable for any excel 


is not 





lence of score or book as it is 
for the amount of its at- 
tempted fun based on a some- 
what vulgar complication of 
menin women’sclothes. Fem 
inine lingerie may be funny, 
but as comic material for a 
Broadway stage it is only 
vulgar. Metcal/e. 
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HERE is an interesting line of cleavage between narratives 

whose value lies in their being true, and those whose 
esthetic sanction lies in being “‘true to life.”” The d‘stinction is 
apparently simple and obvious but conceals interesting vistas 
of analysis. J. W. Schultz’s reminiscences of his long sojourn 
as a member of the Piegan tribe of Blackfeet, published in My 
Life as an Indian, belongs in the first category. It is a true 
story and, as such, affords us primarily a basis of judgment, 
an interpretative yard stick, a foundation of experience (albeit 
at second hand) from which to approach the Indian, the 
squaw-man, the pioneer and the conditions under which they 
lived. Yet the book is not without its fictional values also. For 
the author’s presentation of many of his associates is far from 
being merely objective: that is to say, that they are creations 
even while they are portraits. 


The House of Quiet is a fictitious autobiographical sketch by 
A. C. Benson in which he has outlined what one may perhaps 
describe as a philosophy of resignation. It is very simply and 
beautifully done, and offers an interpretation which will find 
appreciative readers among two classes: those who, in their 
own lives, have met insuperable disappointment or defeat, and 
those whose intellectual pleasure it is to attain, and for an 
illuminative moment occupy, the mental viewpoints of other 
lives. 


The fugitive addresses, papers and essays published under 
the title of The Gothic Quest, by Ralph Adams Cram, are 
aimed, in so far as one can specify a consistent aim in so occa- 
sional a collection, at expressing the author’s belief in the 
dependence of art upon religion and pleading for the restora- 
tion of their ancient relations. Mr. Cram is an architect, a 
Catholic and an idealist; a combination that makes him an 
eloquent advocate of all that was best in medieval art. But 
he is more of a special pleader than a critic, and less of an 
essayist than either. 


England and the English, an Interpretation. This, if you 
please, is a title that does not want for self-assurance. One 
recalls that Lafcadio Hearn wrote upon the cover of his master- 
work, Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation. And so one opens 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s volume with misgivings. And so, 
one is agreeably disappointed. For the author has eyes, 
imagination, and the gift of self-expression. And if one dips 
into his book iristead of digging into it; if one turns its pages 
and stops where the eye is caught and the mood prompts; one 
finds Mr. Hueffer an impressionist from whom one gets im- 
pressions. 


The latest guess at the nature of the economic millennium 
has been made by Mr. Alfred L. Hutchinson. It is worked out 
in some detail in a supposititious report of a foreign investi- 
gating committee upon the government of the United States 
in 1944 and published in a volume called The Limit of Wealth. 
The basis of the author’s system is the limiting, not of the 
wealth whjch an individual might accumulate and enjoy, but 


of the amount he might dispose of at his death, the government 
falling heir to the excess. The book is largely devoted to laying 
out the proceeds of these revenues, and disposes of them with 
a prodigality that most of us have noticed in ourselves when 
spending conversation-money. 


A new edition, recently issued, of Mathews’s American Ar- 
moury and Blue Book should prove useful to American families 
thinking of becoming armigerous. It contains, in addition to 
the regular selection of designs, some five hundred armourial 
addenda, all illustrated. Purchasers of carriages, automobiles 
and stationery should remember that their right to bear arms 
(so long as they are not concealed) is recognized by the com- 
mon law. J. B. Kerfoot. 

My Life as an Indian, by J. W. Schultz. (Doubleday, Page and Company. 
$1.50.) 

The House of Quiet, by A. C. Benson. (E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.50.) 

The Gothic Quest, by Ralph Adams Cram. (The Baker and Taylor Company.) 

England and the English, an Interpretation, by Ford Madox Hueffer. (McClure, 
Phillips and Company.) 

The Limit of Wealth, by Alfred L. Hutchinson. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) 

Mathews’s American Armoury and Blue Book,by John Mathews. (The Gorham 
Company.) 


“Mr. Root has gone to Muldoon’s for rest and change.”’—Daily papers, 
August 23. 


ICARIOUS atonement! Oh, Muldoon, here’s hoping you 

made a good job of Mr. Root’s repairs. Sitting on the lid 
is hard work and very, very trying to the nerves. It is harder 
work than pitching hay. 


ARKE: Tell me, old chap, honest, now, do you permit 
your wife to control you ? 
LANE: To be honest with you, that’s a question I have never 
dared ask myself. 
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SHORT BUT SWEET 


What Shall Be Done with Boys 


N ARDENT controversy is being 

waged in England concerning Eng- 
lish schoolboys, and the best way to dis- 
pose of them in vacation time. Canon 
Barnett, in the Westminster Gazette, 
urges the need of vacation schools, where 
Eton and Rugby and Westminster boys 
may be taught a little, amused a great 
deal, and kept out of harm’s way. Sir 
Albert Spicer, in the same journal, 
vehemently objects to Canon Barnett’s 
proposal, and says very plainly that it is 
the duty, and should be the pleasure, of 
parents to look after, amuse and instruct 
their own children during the holidays. 
The Spectator supports Sir Albert, and 
expresses some apprehension lest family 


ties and home life should be losing value 
in England. There seems to be a falling 
off since the days of ‘‘Harry and Lucy,” 
when a father’s serious occupation was 
taking walks with his offspring, and his 
relaxation was teaching them to make 
bricks. Either fathers know less than 
they did in Miss Edgeworth’s time or 
they have lost all ambition to impart 
their knowledge to their boys. They 
have lost it so absolutely that vacation 
schools have come to be necessary in the 
land. 

What does not seem to occur to any of 
the disputants is that the inordinate 
length of the holidays may have some- 
thing to do with the question. Nothing 
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can exceed the enthusiasm of the school- 
master for his work. Nothing can exceed 
his affectionate regard for his scholars. 
But in this country, as in England, he has 
managed to shorten the school term so 
effectually that his intercourse with the 
dear boys is not in its nature exhausting. 
The more earnest and ardent his zeal, 
the surer grows his conviction that the 
immature mind requires long periods of 
recreation. He is willing that’ parents 
should engage expensive tutors during 
the summer holidays (that does not inter- 
fere with the recreation theory); but he 
is in the last degree unwilling to teach his 
beloved pupils a day longer than he can 
help. If it were not for vacation camps 
—our substitute for vacation schools 
American mothers could hardly be sure 
of a few peaceful months in Europe. 
Public schools in the United States 
have long terms; but that is because the 
teachers have nothing to say in the matter. 
The point is settled by men who are (not- 
withstanding Mr. Roosevelt’s uneasiness) 
for the most part parents. They love 
their children, but prefer keeping them 
at school. Teachers their 
scholars, but prefer sending them home. 
Perhaps Sir Albert Spicer has no boys, 
or he would see where the trouble lies. 


Agnes Repplier. 
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Heavy at Both Ends 


ARLY in August it was reported that 
Mr. H. H. Rogers was feeling far 
from strong. Late in August the papers 
said that Judge Kenesaw Landis’s legs 
were shaking under him, and that he had 
gone to his brother’s farm to renew his 
stiffening. Both ends of the twenty-nine 
million dollar fine seem to have been 
heavy. 
























“WAL, NEIGHBOR LEGHORN, CROPS ARE LOOKING 
PRETTY GOOD FOR THIS TIME OF YEAR.” 
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WHEN HE LIVED 


Among the tombs near the old Arlington mansion on the 
Chesapeake is the mausoleum of John Custis, the father of 
Martha Washington’s first husband. It bears this suggestive 
inscription : 

“Beneath this Marble Tomb lies ye body of the Honorable 
John Custis, Esq. 

Of the City of Williamsburg and Parish of Burton 
Formerly of Hungars Parish on the Eastern Shore of 
Verginia and the County of Northampton the Place of his 
Nativity. 

Aged 71 years, and yet lived but seven years 
Which was the space of time he kept 









SAVING FURTHER TROUBLE 


Ambassador Bryce, at a dinner in Urbana, IIl., gave a young 
lady some tips on European travel. 

“And above all,” he said, ‘don’t fail to tip your cabman 
liberally. Hansoms and four-wheelers would be cheap in London 
if one only paid the legal fare for them, but he who tries to pay 
the legal fare—well, he doesn’t try it more than once. 

“One day I saw an old lady stop a hansom, look up at the 
driver and say timidly: 

“* Driver, I want to go to Ludgate Circus. I see by the book 
that the legal fare is two shillings. If I give you three, will you 
-Wasp. 


promise not to swear at me afterward ?’”’ 





MAXIMS FOR A REVIEWER 


It is as well to notice the name of the author and the title of 
the book you are reviewing. Place these at the head of your 
critique or in a footnote. 

Ascertain whether your author has published previous vyol- 
umes. If he has, say that this one betrays a falling off. 

Don’t read the book. It interferes with preconceived no- 
tions. It is distinctly annoying when you have formed an 
elaborate opinion of a work to find, on reading it, that it is 
quite different from what you thought. Don’t cut the pages. 

If writing for a serious journal, note the subject of the book 
before you, turn to your cyclopedia and write an essay on it. 
The editor will be surprised at your omniscience. 

Discretion is sometimes better than such heroism. When 
it is, wait till other reviews have appeared and cautiously para 
phrase them. 

Study the speeches of certain politicians to acquire forms of 
speech that sound well and mean nothing. Do not commit 
yourself by being intelligible. 

A few errors, an obvious misprint or two, will be a godsend. 
Never mind the beauties. If the author is angry, tell the editor 
you are not to be corrupted by bribe or bluster. Your duty is 
to guide the public in its choice of true literature.—Chicugo 
News. 


AN ODD BET 


One of the most singular wagers, which might be taken to be 
the outcome of a growing industrial age, was made and decided 
in 1811. Sir John Throckmorton at that time bet a thousand 
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A Bachelor’s House at Arlington guineas that he could bave a coat made in a day, from the first ——— 
On the Eastern Shore of Verginia.”’ shearing of the sheep to the last stitch of the tailor’s needle. a 
It is said that before his marriage Custis did have a free and According to the agreement, at =e in the morning Sir John gave ton 
easy life. His marriage was of importance to his country, for two Southdown caap a Mr. Coxeter. The sheep were shorn, ——— 
he was the progenitor of several leading families. One would the went _ Se. The gece! “spooled, warped, loomed and =a 
like to know Mrs. Custis’s version of the life they had together, wove.” The cloth “burred, milled, rowed, dyed, dried, sheared = 
which he regarded as unworthy to be called “living.” —Youth’s and pressed.”” At four o’clock in the afternoon it was in the — 
Companion. hands of a tailor. At exactly twenty minutes past six that work- — 
ee man finished his task and the completed coat was presented by —_—-- 
A PROMINENT physic ian of Baltimore tells of an amusing ex- WaT Kunn Mr. Coxeter to Sir John, who put it on and appeared in it before =— 
perience of the early days of his practice when he was residing in A => a crowd of five thousand applauding spectators.— Metropolitan = 
a small town where by far the majority of the workers were coal — ae ee Magazine. = 
miners. —— 
“T was greatly distressed by the insanitary conditions prevail- Duckling : THIS MUST BE THE LAKE MOTHER TALKS SO MARRIED? ——-- 
ing in their cottages,’’ says the doctor, ‘‘and among other things MUCH ABOUT ! Judge Blank, a justice of the peace in Oklahoma, was called — 


I tried to explain to each household the importance of maintain- 
ing a wholesome atmosphere in their sleeping-rooms. I laid ina 
stock of thermometers, which were distributed to the house- 
holds where they were most needed. I took pains to point out, to 
each family in turn, just how the thermometer would indicate 
the proper degree of temperature. 

“As I was making the rounds one day, I inquired of the 
woman at the head of one establishment, wherein I observed 
my thermometer proudly displayed at the end of a string, whether 
she had followed my instructions. 

““*Ves, sir,’ answered she, ‘I’m very careful about the tem- 
perature. I watch the thing all the time as it hangs up there.’ 

“*What do you do when the temperature rises above sixty- 
eight ?’ 

“*T take it down, sair, an’ put it outside till it cools off a bit. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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NOT PREPARED TO JUDGE 
He: They say apple pie without cheese is like a kiss without 
a squeeze. Do you believe it? 
SHE: I’m not prepared to judge; I’ve never had a kiss without 
a squeeze.—Philippine Gossip. 


RETURNED manuscripts are the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.—7%#-Bits. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY was born in Coventry fifty-nine years ago. 
Two houses in that English city claim to be her birthplace. One 
house has the sign: ‘* This is the birthplace of Miss Ellen Terry”; 
the other, just opposite, bears the legend: ‘ This is the original 
birthplace of Miss Ellen Terry.’-—Chicago Daily News. 


upon to perform the marriage ceremony for a young couple of 
Guthrie. 

The Judge, who until a short time before had gained his legal 
knowledge in a neighboring State, where ministers officially 
officiate on such occasions, was at a loss to know how to proceed. 
However, he arose to the occasion. Commanding the couple to 
stand up, he directed that they be sworn in the following terms: 

“Do you solemnly swear that you will obey the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and perform the duties of your office to the best of 
your ability, so help you God?” 

The couple nodded assent. Then, continued the Judge, “ By 
the power in me vested by the strong arm of the law I pronounce 
you man and wife, now, henceforth and forever, and you will 
stand committed until the fines and costs are paid, and may the 
Lord have mercy on your souls!’””—Philadel phia Ledger. 
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HUNTER WHISKEY 


Is Absolutely Pure and is Guaranteed 
under the National Pure Food Law 































The Sun never sets on “Rad- Buides” and the British Empire. 








This confirms its reputation, and its great popularity demonstrates that it is 


the preferred whiskey of those who know the best, like the best, buy the best 


you can stir your coffee with a pewter spoon, but do you? Lithographing bears the same 
relation to printing that silver bears to pewter. oe 

you can keep score on a printed pad, but will you? We lithograph scores by the million and 
charge no more than you pay for printed stuff. 36 original styles for every sort of play or player. 

Formsin! color retail ]0c. Forms in2 colors retail]0,15,20,25c. Forms in 3 colors retail25, 35c. 


Manufacturers RADCLIFFE & COMPANY, tonbon’!s aidersgate Bldgs, EC. 


@® 20th CENTURY LIMIT ED—new York'centeat AND LAKE SHORE 





WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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IN THE CONSERVATORY 


“IT have something to whisper to you, dear. Come, let me 
say it under the rose.” 
“Oh, not in that corner, where all the rubber plants are!” — 


Baltimore American. 


YOUNG newsboy had brought suit against another newsboy 
had tried to capture his corner of the street. The paper 
ent a lawyer to defend its representative, while the youngster 
had to present his case himself. He had been watching the 
progress of several cases before his was called, and as soon as 
the justice said: “ Jones vs. Smith,” he jumped up and yelled: 
“T object!” 
“State your objection,’’ commanded the justice. 
“Well, he’s got a lawyer, and I haven’t, and that’s not fair,” 
he answered. 
“Don’t you think you and I can take care of them, young 
man?” inquired the justice 
“Oh, well, if the court’s on my side, I’m ready,” instantly 


replied the youngster, and the case proceeded.—Inde pendent. 
A Regular Delegate to the ‘‘ Heart Convention,” “ Rad-Bridge.”’ 
CoMPpTROLLER Metz, of New York, said the other day of a bill 


that he disliked: ‘I object to this bill because it would accom 
plish nothing. It would make no real change. It would be like 





the case of the actor and the canal-boat captain. There was once 
upon a time an actor who, after an enforced idleness of two 
months, was lucky enough to secure an engagement in a town 
twenty-five miles away. The case was a hurry-up one. The actor 
had to reach the distant town that night. If he failed to arrive, 
then his part would be assigned to some one else. Well, the man |} 
patched his worn boots with patent thread, pinned up his few 
belongings in a newspaper, and set out in the early morning on 
foot along the tow-path. He had only a few coppers, hence the | 
train was an impossibility. But after the poor fellow had covered | 
some six or seven miles his boots gave out, blisters rose on hi 
feet, fatigue overcame him, and in despair he threw himself on 
the grass beneath a tree. As he lay there in a bitter mood, a canal 
boat hove in sight. It drew near slowly, and an idea seized the 
ictor. ‘Captain!’ he shouted, rising hurriedly. ‘Captain, pull up, 
for the love of heaven!’ ‘ Well, wot d’ye want ?’ said the captain, 
as he stopped the boat. ‘Captain,’ said the actor, ‘I have to get 
to Quag to-night to play second heavy in “ The Evil That Men 
Do.” I am footsore and weary, and can walk no further. If you 
will assist me, I will work my passage.’ The captain gave the 
actor a kindly nod. ‘Right y’ are,’ he said. ‘Lead the hoss.’ 
‘Thank goodness,’ cried the actor, ‘I am saved.’’’—Argonaut. 


Tue SovutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


“Au, I have an impression!” exclaimed Dr. McCosh, the 
president of Princeton College, to the mental philosophy class. 
“Now, young gentlemen,” continued the doctor, as he touched 
his head with his forefinger, ‘‘can you tell me what an impres- 
sion is?” 

No answer. 

‘““What—no one knows? No one can tell me what an im- 
pression is?” exclaimed the doctor, looking up and down the 
class. 

“T know,” said Mr. Arthur. ‘An impression is a dent ina 
soft place.’ 

“Young gentlemen,” said the doctor, removing his hand 
from his forehead and growing red in the face, ‘‘ you are excused 
for the day.” —Exchange. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
All the attractions of hotel life, with the comforts and privacy 
of home. 


NO FICTION 


Tue FATHER: What is that book you are reading, my son? 

Tue Son: It’s a story of a man who invested his money in a 
Western gold mine and lost every cent of it. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my boy. I was afraid you'd got a hold 
of a work of fiction!””— Yonkers Statesman. 


WAYSIDE DREAMS 
“Td like ter have Rockefeller’s money.” 
“Wot ’d jer do?’ 
“Hand him a penny every day. Dat is, pervided he could per- 





duce an ekil amount.””—Washington Herald. 


** Let's wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul 

The brightest wit can find us; 
And take a flight 
Toward heaven to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind us.” 


ey 
Soe ener sees ors Green Label. ESTABLISHED 


_ Phila. and New York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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The Best Bitter Liqueur 


U (lerberg 


‘TheWorlds Best . 
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Often imitated but never equalled—the leading Bitters 
since 1846. Now the favorite and most universally 
used in all parts of the world. Alone as a tonic and 
bracer it is unrivalled and at all times especially re- 
ri) freshing. Gives relish for food, even to the dyspeptic. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail 


oneal yes and Better for You 


H Underberg . 
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and Grocers. Ask for UNDERBERG. 
Bottled on by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany. 





A healthful habit is a pony of ‘‘ Underberg” before 
and after meals. 


Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to the United States. 
fork At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurog's, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants 





LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sol: Agents. 
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LI 2 UEUR 
PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


3] 
The Choicest 


After - Dinner 
Liqueur 


This cut repre- 


i sents the bottle | 








i] «and label em- 
ployed in the 
putting up of 
the article since 
amon} §6 the: «=vremoval of 
ran us the Carthusian 
Peres Chartrev\} Monks from the 
++,,.448 Monastery of La 
Grande 


Char- 
treuse in France 
to Tarragona, 





Liqueur 


TRBRIQUEE 
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Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., i 
el Sole Agents for United States. 
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The 


Mark Twain 


CCORDING to that amiable chroni- 

cler, The Lounger, Mark Twain has 

not yet seen his Italian villa, a-building in 

Connecticut, ‘‘and he does not intend to 

see it, he tells me, until the house is built 

and furnished, the fires lighted, and the 
cat purring on the hearth.” 

Three cats, please—unless Mr. Clemens 
means to economize in the matter of fire- 
side sphinxes. In his present temporary 
quarters in Tuxedo he rejoices in the 
rental of a feline trio of good breeding and 
gentle ancestry which abhor back fences 
and moonlight debauches, and which have 
never been known to lift their voices above 
a polite purr. The reason Mr. Clemens 
rents cats instead of owning them outright 
is because of his tender heart and un- 
settled abode. 

* * * 

HEN it comes to dogs, it is quite a 

different matter. Like Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Clemens will have none of them. Not 
only do they delight in the vociferous and 
aggressive traits ascribed to them by the 
late Mr. Watts, but even in their affec- 
tionate moods they are addicted, as every- 
body knows, to a habit of pawing that is 
especially obnoxious to one who wears 
pure white trousers. It is all very well for 
Maurice Maeterlinck to rhapsodize: ‘‘We 
are alone, absolutely alone on this chance 
planet, and, amidst all the forms of life 
that surround us, not one, excepting the 
dog, has made an alliance with us.’? A 
pretty bit of sentiment, no doubt; yet we 
have always sympathized with that state of 
rind expressed by the doubting German 
when reassured that, “The dog won’t 
harm you. His bark is worse than his bite.”’ 
“Yah,” quoth the Teuton, earnestly. 
“You know dot und I know dot. But does 
the dog know it?” 

A profound question that probably per- 
plexes Mr. Clemens as well. Moreover, 
whatever the bite, the kark is bad enough. 
“T never saw but one dog that I would 
care to own,” said the author of “Tom 
Sawyer,” the other day. ‘“‘That dog was 
in a zoo in New Zealand. It was a barkless 
dog, and there are only five others like it, 
I was told, in the whole world.” 

With Mr. Clemens it is a case of “Love 
me, love my cats.” 





(-~ Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, 
accurately gauged steel. This means an elastic pen 
—an easy writing pen. There are many styles of 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample card of 





12 different kinds will be sent for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 











CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty-four years reputation 
behind every piece in every box. 
For sale where the best is sold. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Private Stable 


OR SALE—On Fifty-second Street, 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, a 
new thoroughly equipped private stable 25 
feet wide ; accommodations for seven horses; 
with two box stalls. Upto date in every 
particular; elecricity, gas, telephone, etc. 
The best lighted stable in the city. 
ADDRESS 


J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO., 
19 West 42d Street, New York 




















New Automobile at a Sacrifice—Owner leaving for 


—— Machine has never been run a mile. Four 
cylinders, 35-40 h.-p. Bes known, mot popular Am- 
erican make, 1907 model. Make me an ofke , time or 
cash. Address, Weatherby, 6008 i 





Ellis Ave., Chicago 





ees | mportant to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Makes the best cocktail. A cctignetn 
aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A tablespoon in an ounce 
of sher or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 






HIM: The King’ Size 
The after dinner smoke 


















When You Want 


Real Scotch 


order 


Sandersons 
Mountain 
Dew 


Different from 
all others 


Because it is 
etter 















GASOLINE MOTORS 


Reliable, Reversible, Two Cycle. 
Two and Three Port. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
Simple and easy to operate. 

Our CatalogKi is worth your having. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for our Book entitled “Ignition, 
Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline 

Motor.’’ 


UNITED MFG. €0., - ~- DETROIT, MICH. 
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Boys and girls will 
dread the drudgery 
less if, as an inspira- 
tion to well-doing, 
they are given a pen 
they will be proud 
to write with. A pen 
that protects clothes 
from ink-spots because its 
simple,common-sense and 
workmanlike construction 
keeps the ink in sufficient 
amount where it belongs, 
at the point of the pen, 
and not oozing out from joints and 
crevices. There is only one such 
pen, and that is 
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A pen that stays put in a boy’s pocket 

because of the Clip-Cap. A pen that will 

teach boy or girl neat and orderly habits 
Sold , the best dealers everywhere. 





eons .-£.Waterman So. 173 Broadway.N ¥. 
MOOL BOSTON. STATE ST, CHICAGO. . JAMES MONTREAL. 
JY 742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 2 ‘oowsen LANE, Lbeiooe, «.c. “WO 











Her Little Brother: GO ON; DON’T MIND ME. 
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LIKE A WHIRLWIND!! 


~ 
“h The NEW Low Cost 


}PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 












































| 
| SEE WHAT OUR FIELD MANAGERS SAY. THEY KNOW. THEY MEET THE PUBLIC FACE TO FACE, AND ARE &XPERTS 
IN THE STUDY AND SALE OF LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
“ Superior in Every Point to Any Policy Issued.” —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pas’. 
“No Man of the Field should Fear any Competitor.” —J.S§. Cranston, Boston, Mass. 
“ Policy is the Best in the Market.” —W. H. Alves, Lewrence, Mass. 
“There has never been Offered to the Public a Policy that so Fully and Perfectly Meets the Rights 
and Needs of the Insured.” —Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
“Policy is Easy to Sell, People Want Them.” —C. M. Adams, Macon, Ga. 
“The Best Life Insurance Contract Ever Put Before the Public.” —E.W. Hedden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
n “Supplies Demand from Professional and Business Men.” —W. M. Dutcher, New York, N. Y. 
“ Difference in Premiums, at 4% Compounded, Beats Dividends by Any Company.” —J. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 
“ Competition has been Practically Eliminated owing to the Low Rate and Other Good Features.” —F. Longton, Brockton, Mass. 
“Policy has no Equal in Insurance Market.” —A.C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. 
“ Policy is a World Beater—Maximum Protection, Minimum Cost.” —Rowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 
e “What the Insuring Public Desires. Company Should Break all Previous records.” —D. A. Leonard, Youngstown, O. 
“The Prudential Has Blazed a new Trail in Liberality to Insurers.” —Blackford & Wilmer, Richmond, Va. 
} “ Agents of other Companies Congratulate us.” —H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 
“The Very Best thing on the Insurance Market to-day. Absolutely no Competition.” —R. F. Reeve, Dubois, Pa. 
“Now in a Position to Meet all Competition and Better Cope with the Demands of the Public for 
Cheaper Insurance.” —H. O. Wolcott, New Castle, Pa. 
“ With knowledge of Contracts, all reputable Companies and 23 Years’ Experience, Consider our New 
| Contract Incomparable.” —W. P. Corbett, Jacksonville, Fla. 
| “ Will Sell Itself if Compared with other Companies’ Contracts.” —G. C. Dieterly, Cincinnati, O. 
——a | “Meets Public Demand for Cheaper and Better Insurance.” —C. E. McCready, Wichita, Kans. 
“New Policy Defies Competition. Liberal to the Insured and Cheap.” —WNelles Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Meets the Present Requirements, is simpler, allowing of no interpretation other than is written in 
the Policy.” —I. W. Frisbee, Newark, N. J. 
“Best Policy in 20 Years. Every Prospect Solicited gives his Application.” —F. F. Greene, Columbus, O. 


“ Certainly the Best of anything that is on the Market to-day in Life Insurance. There are no Competitors.” —A. X. Schmitt, Chicago, Il. 
“The New Policy is a Splendid Insurance Contract and should be a good Seller to all, particularly to 
large investors.” —B. D. Van Ostrand, Topeka, Kans. 
“Better than any Contract of Life Insurance issued by any Company doing a Life Insurance Business in 
this Country. The Intention of this Company.is to do the very best it possibly can for its Policy- 
holders.” —C. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER MANAGERS, WITHOUT A 
DISSENTING VOICE, CHARACTERIZE THIS AS 


The Greatest Advance in Life 
Insurance in Recent Years 
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PRUDENTIAL THIS IS THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY YOU WANT. 
HAS THE Nothing like it offered before. Send in your age and we 


STRENGTH OF *; will give you Rates. 
GIBRALTAR Address Department O. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 




















JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 



































pNHEUSER -BUScy, 


Mali “line 


IN SPLITS 
is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on 
Ocean and Lake Steamers. 
Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately 
relieved by its use. Malt-Nutrine is a tonic and 
liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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